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The Second Miami Workshop 


By A. J. KLEIN 


HE Second Miami Workshop, which was conducted at 

Oxford, Ohio, July 8-20, was an important event in the 

development of public education in Ohio. It was notable 
for its membership, the problems it studied, and its methods of 
work. 

One hundred twenty-six persons—high-school and ele- 
mentary-school teachers, principals, and superintendents, college 
teachers, and representatives of school and lay organizations, 
and of state government—participated. Attendance of school 
and college people was upon individual application, following 
the public announcement of the Workshop. But a special effort 
was made to secure the participation of representative laymen. 
Special invitations were extended to representatives of such 
organizations as the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the American Federation of Labor, 
the Association for Childhood Education, the Ohio State 
Grange, the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, the American 
Association of University Women, the League of Women 
Voters, the Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Society 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and the Urban 
League. Representatives of practically all these organizations 
were in attendance and participated actively with the school 
people in the consideration of problems before the Workshop. 
As a result, the proceedings reflected the close relationship 
which should exist between lay people and the schools. It is 
hoped that the study of the report of the Workshop may serve 
to promote the further development of such relations in many 
local communities. 

Unlike the first Miami Workshop, the Workshop this year 
devoted very little attention to legislation and finance, except 
to emphasize the obligation of school people to justify through 
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their work the confidence in public education expressed through 
the legislation enacted by this year’s General Assembly. The 
Workshop was primarily concerned with suggesting means for 
enabling the public school system to function more effectively 
in the lives of pupils and communities in the postwar period. 

Among the questions dealt with were the following: What 
are the conflicting claims and pressures from within and outside 
the school for places in the program, and how may such claims 
be best dealt with in order to serve the needs of children and 
society? How may administrators and teachers work together 
in order that the school program may be constructively devel- 
oped and effectively executed? What will be the opportunities 
for young people to secure jobs in agriculture, industry, and 
service and welfare activities in competition with the more 
highly trained and experienced veterans of war and industry? 
What is the nature of the training for such work with which the 
school should be concerned? How may the program of the 
school be evaluated in terms of its central purpose of developing 
children for responsible places in the society in which they live? 
How may teachers be appraised as creative artists in human 
development? How may pupils be evaluated in terms of their 
functioning as human beings rather than as reproducers of 
information? What are the values and difficulties in using, as 
a part of the school program, such things as work experience, 
trips, demonstrations, self-teaching plans, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, and other unconventional devices? How may the schools 
better secure the understanding and co-operation of the lay 
public with reference to the educational program? How can 
teaching be made one of the most attractive and responsible 
professions, not only in regard to salary, but to working condi- 
tions and to relations among members of the profession and with 
the individuals and organizations of their communities? 


| ee procedures used were a modification of those employed 

in the 1944 Workshop. Seven principal problems which 

had been selected before the Workshop convened were dealt 

with in the same way as the eleven problems of the 1944 Work- 

shop.’ In addition, there were 14 topics, each of which was 
[Continued on page 167 | 


*For a description of this method, see “The Miami Workshop,” EpucaTionat 
Researcu BuLietin, XXIII (September 20, 1944), pp. 163-64. 


Wartime Problems of High-School 


Students 
By WILLIAM YEAGER 


generation of youth have been greatly complicated by the 

war, and that if parents, teachers, and others responsible 
for the training of youth are to function effectively they must 
know what these problems are. With the end of the war, some 
of them will disappear or change their form; others, however, 
will persist for a considerable time in the postwar period. 
Knowledge about all of them will contribute, directly or indi- 
rectly, to teachers’ and counselors’ ability to be of maximum 
service to young people in the coming months. 

In order to discover the wartime problems of students in 
the senior high school of an Ohio exempted village, the check 
list by Mooney and Doty’ was given to the 165 students (66 
boys and 99 girls) in grades ten to twelve. This is a list of 280 
items arranged in seven parts: Decisions Causing Me Trouble, 
Information I Need, Things Which Have Happened to Me 
Already, Things Which May Happen to Me, My Feelings 
about School, Bad Effects of the War, and Good Effects of the 
War. Under every one of these heads is a list of from 25 to 55 
items, each representing a problem which some youth have 
faced. There are 38 items for boys only and 26 for girls only; 
the remainder of the 280 items are for both sexes. Under the 
heading “Information I Need,” for example, are such items as: 
Value of military training in postwar education, Values of col- 
lege education in times like these, and How to find a suitable 
part-time job while going to school. Under the heading “Bad 
Effects of the War” are such items as: A high proportion of war 
marriages will prove to be failures, and Many hundreds of 
thousands of people will be permanently diseased, injured, or 
mentally ill as a result of the war. 

Students taking the test are asked to check items which apply 
to them and double check those of most importance. In the 
following report, generalizations are made solely on the basis 
of the statements checked most frequently. 


I Is generally recognized that the problems of the present 


1 Mooney, Ross L., and Doty, Roy A. “My Wartime Problems: A Check List for 
High-School Students.” Columbus, Ohio: Distributed by E. F. Hall, 1943. 
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What branch of the service to enter, whether to prepare for 
military service or a peacetime job, whether to enlist or wait to 
be drafted, and whether to go to college between graduation 
and induction were the problems uppermost in the minds of the 
boys. The girls did not seem to be interested in the military 
services for women but they, too, did not know whether to 
prepare for a wartime or a peacetime job. More than sixty per 
cent of the group checked the item, “Whether to prepare for 
military service (girls, wartime job) or a peacetime job.” 

More than half of the boys in the group wanted information 
about the different types of military service, how men are 
selected for assignment to the various branches, opportunites 
for the draftee to get into the branch of service desired, oppor- 
tunities and advantages of enlisting, kind of training received in 
military services, and opportunities for specialized and advanced 
training. The information most needed by both boys and girls 
was how to find suitable summer employment, courses of most 
value in preparing for a postwar occupation, effect of the war on 
occupations, how to choose an occupation in these times, where 
to get up-to-date information and advice on occupations, how 
to make one’s money go farther, how to write men in the service 
interesting letters, effects of the war on personalities of boys 
in the service, sex hygiene and proper conduct, where to find 
better recreation in the community, how to understand the 
whole war better, and how to be of most service in helping to 
win the war. 


HE war has brought many changes in the daily life of 

American youth, the greatest of these being that brothers 
and sisters have gone into military service and family life has 
been disrupted. In many homes, both parents have been em- 
ployed and are overworked; everyone is tired and irritable. 
Uncertainty about the future has brought a great deal of worry 
to boys and girls. They have been much concerned about rela- 
tives or friends in the service. 

The lack of suitable places of recreation and the limited 
supply of gasoline created serious problems with respect to the 
use of leisure time. Dwelling on conditions caused by the war 
brought about restlessness and loss of interest in school and 
studies; this was especially true of the young men. The fear 

[ Continued on page 167 | 


The University School Veterans’ 


Project 
By MARGARET WILLIS 


URING the summer quarter of 1945 the University 

School of Ohio State University offered a special pro- 

gram for veterans at the high-school level. This Vet- 

erans’ Project, financed by the American Education Press, was 

undertaken in order to obtain actual experience with some of 

the problems which secondary schools must meet as more and 

more men are discharged from the armed forces. One of the 

purposes of counseling and teaching the veterans enrolled was 

the education of the faculty. The faculty were to clarify their 

thinking, in order to report their findings in a form which would 

assist other teachers, most of whom would not have the time 

for study which they, with a small group of students and a light 
schedule, had. 

Two teachers devoted full time to the project and one gave 
half time; the director or the assistant director of the School was 
on duty throughout the summer, though the veterans’ project 
was only one part of the summer-quarter activities for which he 
was responsible. 

A reasonably complete account of the summier’s work makes 
a small book. Here it will be possible only to sketch briefly 
what our experiences were and what conclusions seem most 
obvious. We accepted as basic the fact that our function was 
to serve to the best of our ability the needs of veterans who 
were interested in further education at the high-school level. 
What these needs were would vary, we assumed, with each 
veteran, and since they would probably not be immediately 
obvious, they must be discovered promptly in order to avoid 
waste of time. We were sure that veterans would not tolerate 
uncertainty and avoidable delay. 

In determining needs we used a variety of data. Each man 
was interviewed when he registered, to discover his purposes, 
ambitions, and plans for further education. The interviewer 
was especially interested in the man’s vocational plans. Regis- 
tration data included age, matrimonial status, date of entering 
armed forces, date of discharge, branch of armed forces and 
rank, previous high-school education, special training courses in 
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the armed forces, off-duty and USAF courses, and a paragraph 
written by the applicant about his future plans. Reading and 
group intelligence tests were given immediately upon regis- 
tration, and transcripts of previous high-school work were 
examined. 

Before a man’s schedule was determined, the armed forces 
training courses, including basic training, were translated into 
high-school credits, using A Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services, published by the 
American Council on Education. In evaluating basic or boot 
training, the recommendations of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals were followed: one unit for six 
weeks training, one and one-half units for nine weeks, and two 
units for twelve weeks.’ 

Vocational plans (or uncertainties), data on reading and 
writing skills, and the pattern of high-school units plus credits 
from the armed forces—these assembled materials, together 
with a general idea of his capabilities, formed the basis for a 
second planning conference with each man to decide what work 
he should undertake during the summer quarter. These con- 
ferences varied greatly in length, depending upon the definite- 
ness and appropriateness of the individual’s goals. In some 
cases there were a number of conferences over a long period. 


to veterans fell into three groups: those who were high- 
school graduates, and who were using the program for 
a very definite purpose; those whose accumulated high- 
school and service credits, plus units which could be earned in 
summer school with reasonable diligence, would total sixteen 
or more by the end of the summer; and those who had so few 
high-school credits that graduation on the basis of sixteen units 
was impossible within the summer quarter or any reasonably 
brief period of time. 

The first group offered little difficulty since the purposes of 
its members were definite; it included a university Senior in 
Liberal Arts who needed an entrance unit in geometry for 
graduation, a skilled electrician in a war plant who needed a 
unit in physics for entrance into the College of Engineering, 
and a high-school graduate who wanted to review his science 


1«Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces.” Washington: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1944. 12 pp. 
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before entering college. Some other men who came to register 
would have been in this group had we enrolled them; in these 
cases, however, the initial conference revealed that all the man 
needed was a very small amount of help on some specific sub- 
ject, plus some friendly encouragement. This kind of need was 
handled informally without keeping any records, just as high- 
school teachers everywhere talk problems out informally with 
their old students. It is possible that veterans in this group 
came to us because of our location on the university campus, and 
will not be a problem of significance to most high schools. 

The second group, whose graduation on the basis of sixteen 
units would be possible at the end of the summer, did not 
present too difficult a scheduling problem. The counselor’s 
study of the pattern of units, the reading test, and the writing 
sample usually indicated pretty clearly what was needed. Many 
had not completed the legal requirement in American history 
and government. Almost all needed work in English, and 
those who needed it least on the basis of skills wanted it most. 
Many needed to complete half-units in geometry or science. A 
few had had technical courses in the armed forces which could 
not be immediately translated into high-school units but which 
gave a background for the rapid completion of some courses in 
science or mathematics, and credit by examination as recom- 
mended in the Guide. 

The third group, whose credits could not add up to gradua- 
tion, offered a more difficult problem, but one for which we 
adopted a simple solution. It was clear that these men would 
be unlikely to complete high school by the unit route. It also 
appeared that several of them were very capable and were not 
significantly different in academic achievement from the second 
group. They scored as high on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
did as well on tests of mental ability, participated as effectively 
in discussions, and were not inferior in ability to think clearly 
and accurately. We therefore recommended to these men that 
they complete the legal requirement in American history and 
government, that they develop their reading and writing skills 
and their confidence in these skills as rapidly as possible, and 
that they plan either to graduate from high school on the basis 
of the USAFI General Educational Development tests, or to 
skip high-school graduation entirely and attend the university 
as special students. 
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The summer program, then, consisted of classes in Ameri- 
can history and problems of democracy, and English, and con- 
ferences in mathematics and science, where the scattering in 
needs and abilities was too great to allow class organization. 
In science and mathematics, the ground covered was approxi- 
mately the same as in the usual high-school courses, though the 
men were able to master information much more rapidly. Many 
of the students who had had unhappy earlier experiences in 
school expected work in these areas to be difficult and could not 
believe at first that they were doing it correctly. The teacher 
found that an important part of his task was that of reassuring 
them, though he was alert for real difficulties, which often 
appeared in unexpected places. 

The work in English and in the social sciences was on a more 
mature and purposeful level than is usually possible in a high- 
school class. The rich backgrounds of experience and mature 
interests of the veterans led to a definite shift in content. In 
English, the men read widely at their own level, worked to 
make their writing express their ideas effectively, and discussed 
the big questions with which they were concerned—prejudice, 
morals, religion, and so on. In history and problems of democ- 
racy, probably the usual ground was covered after a fashion, 
but with certain phases receiving most of the intensive work and 
the bulk of the discussion time, because to the men they were 
relevant and interesting. 

From the beginning, the faculty made it clear to the men 
that the veterans’ project was experimental in the sense that we 
had an obligation to learn from them and to make what we 
learned available to other teachers. Informal discussion of all 
kinds of problems went on in the smoking room and in intervals 
between classes from the start, but with increasing freedom as 
the men learned to know each other and the teachers. About 
once every two weeks, a period was set aside for a group meet- 
ing to thrash out some educational problem. On the basis of 
these discussions we believe that the conclusions we offer repre- 
sent a large measure of agreement. 


1. major conclusions emerge from our work with veter- 
ans. Each of them is subject to certain limitations, but 
within those limits carries with it a number of important impli- 
cations. The first is that the success of any secondary-school 
program for veterans depends upon the quality of the guidance 
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offered—guidance into the program, guidance in every class and 
in meeting problems while in school, and guidance in planning 
next steps. The second is that, except in rare cases, the veteran 
who has need of work at the secondary-school level should be 
in a special group of veterans, or at least of adults, rather than 
in classes with regular high-school students. 

It is important for all teachers working with veterans at the 
secondary level to understand the reasons why any particular 
individual did not complete high school before entering the 
services. Marks earned previously in school need to be handled 
with particular caution since they are often, though not always, 
very unreliable as an indication of ability. Many, perhaps most, 
of these veterans who come back to finish will be young men 
of average or superior intelligence who quit school at an early 
age because of economic pressure or who did not get along in 
school because of some kind of adolescent rebellion—against 
rules or routine or home or curriculum. A few capable students 
will have handicaps in particular skills such as writing and 
reading. These can be overcome rapidly with help and encour- 
agement from the teacher and with hard work and confidence 
on the part of the student. 

An occasional veteran with low academic ability, serious 
skill deficiencies, and not too many high-school credits will 
want to return to his studies and graduate on an accelerated 
program. Such individuals present a difficult guidance problem, 
since acceleration, low academic ability, and skill handicaps do 
not go together. Many people who accept the principle that 
high schools should develop their remedial programs and mod- 
ify their requirements to enable all normal individuals to 
graduate from secondary school would still question whether 
a man of twenty-two should spend two years to achieve high- 
school graduation. Our tendency in counseling such individuals 
was to encourage them to discover their vocational interests and 
aptitudes and to plan further education to capitalize on their 
assets rather than to spend adult years trying to overcome long- 
standing handicaps with slight prospect of success. 

In general, the chief guidance problem with veterans arises 
from the fact that, after months or years in military service 
where they could make almost no personal decisions of any 
moment, they are suddenly faced with the necessity for making 
important decisions which affect their whole future. The coun- 
selor’s job is to help a man take up at a mature level the respon- 
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sibility for planning his life, a responsibility for which his adult 
experiences have given him little background. A frank recog- 
nition of the situation by advisers and students will help every- 
one to be more patient with the false starts and the difficulties in 
holding a steady course which are fairly common among veter- 
ans returning to school, at least at the secondary level. 

It also should be recognized that in some cases the return 
to school may mean an evasion or postponement of decision. 
To the writer, it seems clear that the veteran must have a pur- 
pose if he is to make good use of his time in school, and that the 
effectiveness of guidance is to be judged by the progressive 
clarification and realization of this purpose. Usually, this is a 
process which will continue during the entire time the veteran 
is in school. 


1. second major conclusion which emerged from our 
summer project is that, except in rare instances, veterans 
at the high-school level should work in separate classes. They 
will be older than the high-school students, but this is not the 
most significant factor. Their maturity along some lines is 
much greater than the age differential. The literature which 
they should read, the subjects on which they can and should 
write, the social problems which they want to study and discuss 
are so different from those of high-school students as to create 
problems if the two groups are in the same class, especially if 
a small number of veterans are compelled to adjust themselves 
to the majority, and find their concerns lost in the process. 

Even more significant is the difference in possible rate of 
progress. That maturity increases the possible rate of learning 
is recognized by colleges and universities which count one year 
of college work in a foreign language as equivalent to two, or 
even three, years in high school. Such a fixed ratio cannot 
be more than a rough equivalent, but every high-school teacher 
recognizes the strides which children make between the ninth 
and the twelfth grades in their ability to master information and 
see relationships. Growth is fostered by learning experiences, 
but learning takes place out of school as well as in school. A 
veteran of twenty-two may be able to learn several times as fast 
as a high-school student. Central to any adequate program for 
meeting the needs of veterans is freedom from the timeserving 
concept of high-school credit, and opportunity for every man 
to progress at his own best rate. 
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When veterans must attend the same school and separate 
classes cannot be organized, the use of supervised correspond- 
ence work may help to meet these difficulties. This plan is being 
used successfully in many schools in Michigan and elsewhere. 
A wide variety of high-school units is available through some 
public agencies such as the state departments of education in 
Nebraska and North Dakota, and through private correspond- 
ence schools such as the International Correspondence School 
and the American Correspondence School. 

There are other thoroughly practical reasons why veterans 
should have their own groups. Why should not a veteran be 
able to relax with a cigarette between classes? Most schools 
have rigid rules, appropriate for adolescents, but hardly sensible 
for men. Of course some men can and will accept them as a 
part of the whole situation, but the needless restrictions will be 
such an irritant as to deter many from returning. 

Most veterans are proud and are determined not to be 
“pushed around.” There is enough resentment against officers 
in the attitude of the average enlisted man to make any wise 
teacher or administrator cautious in assuming an officer’s réle. 
A return to school is difficult enough under the best of circum- 
stances, and the schools should do anything they can to make 
it easier. 

Fundamentally, what is needed is a frank recognition of the 
fact that no two individuals are alike and that the guidance 
and the program must recognize and make provision for this 
variation. High-school experiences good for sixteen-year-olds 
may be entirely inappropriate for adults, but nevertheless, 
that does not mean education is not needed. If veterans 
who have not completed high school are to go on with their 
education, the public school must meet their needs, and we can 
be reasonably certain that these needs are unlike those of high- 


school students in many significant respects. [Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 








The Discovery of Meaning— 
Childhood’s Greatest Adventure 


By WILFRED EBERHART 


O AN extent that few of us dream, we human beings are 
dominated by words. If we hear one combination of 
words often enough, our buying habits are profoundly 
affected. If we hear another set of words again and again, we 
may come to hate whole groups of our fellows with a hatred 
so deep and intense that the fires will scarcely burn themselves 
out in a lifetime. Give us still other words, and we attach our- 
selves till death do us part to a philosophy or religion which 
governs the smallest details of our lives. 

If words exercise such a tremendous influence over our 
individual destinies—and the evidence is overwhelming that 
they do—it would seem to be the part of wisdom to inquire into 
their nature and workings lest we find ourselves and our chil- 
dren at the mercy of dark, mysterious forces which lie beyond 
our comprehension. In the attempt to understand better the 
rdle of language in human life, it may be well to begin at the 
beginning. 

To the infant at birth, the world is without form and void. 
For hours on end he lies asleep, completely indifferent to the 
universe of being which radiates out from him in all directions. 
During his brief waking moments he is aware of heat and cold, 
of the stirring of hunger, and of the warming comfort that he 
draws in with his milk, of sounds that are raucous or soothing, 
of lights and shadows that move about him. The spotlight of 
consciousness plays intermittently upon his small area of sense 
experience; the rest of the stage upon which he has made his 
entrance is in darkness. And he has no language but a cry. 

The area of illumination, however, is destined to grow 
wider and yet wider as the process of growth carries the child 
along through successive stages of development. The human 
infant is unique among living creatures not because of any 
remarkable powers which he evidences at birth—a baby is 
abjectly helpless in comparison with the young of many ani- 
mals—but rather because of the singular potentialities which 
he possesses. By the close of the first year of his life the child 
not only has tripled his birth weight, increased his original 
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height by one half, and developed a considerable measure of 
control over this transformed body of his, but he has also made 
the first great intellectual discovery of his life. He has put one 
foot into the world of language in which he is destined to have 
whatever adventures of the spirit the future holds for him. He 
has discovered that the sounds which issue from the mouths of 
those around him are not just haphazard noises similar to those 
made by a rattle, but are somehow wonderfully related to the 
various fascinating things which he sees, handles, wears, eats, 
and plays with. 

To the adult, whose sense of wonder at the mystery of lan- 
guage has been dimmed by a lifetime of speaking, reading, and 
writing, there seems to be nothing spectacular about the fact 
that there are words which stand for the objects of everyday 
experience. What is a word? Is it not just a sound made quite 
easily with one’s vocal apparatus? Or merely a combination of 
black letters on a background of white paper? What is so sur- 
prising about that? The visitor from Mars, whose presence is 
invoked when we dwellers on the earth wish to see things afresh, 
would respond that while it is not a matter for surprise that 
human beings should be able to produce sounds or to make 
marks upon paper, it is a most peculiar phenomenon that these 
sounds and marks are in some strange fashion correlated with 
meanings. How does it happen, for example, that when the 
words “Pearl Harbor bombed” issue from the radio loud- 
speaker, one hundred and thirty million people frantically begin 
beating aluminum pans into fighting planes? Why does a cer- 
tain grouping of lights over a theater marquee cause long lines 
of ticket-buyers to form? How does one account for the inter- 
esting reaction to the whispered phrase, “I love you”? Why is 
it that “labor union” will make one man become apoplectic with 
rage and another calmly pull out his pocketbook and pay his 
monthly dues? To say that there is more to this matter of 


using language than meets the eye is to utter a magnificent 
understatement. 


a child’s education in the meaning of words begins, not, 
as is sometimes assumed, when he starts talking himself, 
but at that much earlier moment when there first flashes into 
his mind the realization that a certain sound which comes from 
the lips of another human being stands for some tangible object 
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which he has seen and touched, or some situation in which he 
has been involved. He has played, let us say, for some time 
with a round, bright red object which rolls along the floor when 
he pushes it and emits a delightful “Sque-a-k!” when he 
squeezes it in his hands. Each time that his mother has given 
him the toy he has heard, “‘Here’s your ball,” or “Do you want 
to play with your ball?” or “Ball? Pll get it for you,” or 
perhaps only “Ball.” The result of the experience of playing 
with the object and simultaneously hearing the sound ball is 
that there eventually comes a moment when the infant recog- 
nizes that the word is a substitute for the object itself. Evidence 
that this momentous discovery has actually been made is found, 
of course, in the behavior of the child himself. If, upon hearing 
the word, he reaches out his hand toward the place where the 
ball is kept or creeps off in search of it himself, we know that 
he has made his first essay into the realm of verbal meanings. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that at present so little is known 
of what takes place in the child’s brain and nervous system at 
the moment when he makes the discovery of meaning. About 
the best that the psychologists can do for us is to point out the 
similarity between the process of language-learning and the 
establishment of the familiar “conditioned reflex.” The Russian 
physiologist, Pavlov, in his classic experiment with the dog and 
the bell, rang a bell each time that he placed food before the 
dog. He carefully measured the flow of saliva as the dog’s 
mouth watered. After a number of repetitions of the procedure, 
he rang the bell without presenting the food and noted that the 
saliva flowed exactly as before. A conditioned reflex had been 
established; that is, the dog had been conditioned or trained to 
react to the sound of the bell in just the same fashion as it 
instinctively reacted to the sight of food. To the dog, the ring- 
ing of the bell meant, so to speak, food. Pavlov’s careful 
experiments, of course, had been antedated by the informal 
experiences of millions of other people, of generations of horse- 
men, for example, who knew that a horse could be trained to 
respond as well to the word “Whoa!” alone as to a “Whoa!” 
accompanied by a tightening of the reins. 

The evidence suggests that what the bell is to the dog and 
the “Whoa!” to the horse, the word dall, for example, is to the 
child during that early inarticulate period of his life when he 
can understand certain words but is still unable to say them 
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himself. It is not until somewhat later that he develops the 
distinctively human capacity to understand combinations of 
words which he has never encountered before and to use lan- 
guage as a means of ordering his own thoughts and expressing 
himself. At this early stage, however, the three factors which 
are of basic importance in even the most sophisticated use of 
language are present: first, the word; second, the thinking 
human being; third, the reality represented by the word. 

When a listener interprets a word as a symbol, the order of 
events is the sounding of the word, the thought in the mind 
of the hearer, and the recognition of the reality (or referent) 
to which the word-symbol refers. When a person speaks, the 
order is from the referent to the thought to the word. Whether 
the act is listening or speaking, however, the thinking, inter- 
preting human being is at the pivotal point, juggling, as it were, 
symbols in one hand and the things to which they refer in the 
other. 


“7 learning of the meaning of spoken words is a process 
to which the child takes naturally and which goes on con- 
stantly and easily. The infant is an active, energetic organism, 
endowed with certain basic drives, eternally curious about the 
things which he sees and hears. He has numerous and absorb- 
ing experiences with the great variety of ordinary objects found 
in his home and he associates continuously with older and wiser 
human beings who make frequent use of the names of these 
objects in conversation. The immediate environment is his 
concern and he loses no opportunity to see what it holds for him 
in the way of milk and cereal and orange juice, doting parents, 
rugs to creep on, chairs to hold to, radio dials to twist, dogs 
and kittens and toys to play with, stairs to climb, tablecloths to 
pull, small dishes and spoons to drop clattering to the floor, and 
teddy bears to hold fast to in bed at the end of a crowded day. 
And usually at his side there is someone watching him, caring 
for him, and, above all, talking to him, accustoming him to the 
sound of the words that are to be forever associated in his mind 
with the things that he experiences. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that by his first birth- 
day, the child who has lived in a stimulating verbal environment 
may understand the meaning of 10 or 15, or even 50, words and 
expressions which he has heard over and over again. Indeed, 
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one mother who kept a careful record of all the words which 
her eleven-month old child understood discovered that there 
were 84 words securely associated with ideas. She ascertained 
whether the child knew the name of a person or a thing by 
saying, “Point to daddy,” or “Where are your eyes?” and 
similarly checked the understanding of action words by finding 
out whether the child could obey such directions as “Give” and 
“Sit down.” This child’s development was undoubtedly excep- 
tional. Children vary markedly with respect to the age at which 
they begin to understand speech, but in general it is during the 
last four months of the first year that the words spoken by 
others begin to take on meaning for them. 

The second great stage in the development of language, and 
one which is blended almost indistinguishably with the first 
stage of passive understanding, is that of the active use of speech 
by the child. From the moment of his birth cry, the child has 
used his voice. He has gurgled, babbled, murmured, yawned, 
squealed, cried, laughed, and shouted. All this vocal activity 
not only provides preparatory exercise for the complex articula- 
tions which the child must eventually master but also establishes 
associations between certain actions and the sounds that accom- 
pany them. 

In addition to this cacophony of spontaneous sound, the 
child’s impulse to imitation is so strong that, especially after 
the sixth or seventh month, there is an enthusiastic mimicking 
of all possible noises, from the whistle of a faraway train to the 
mewing of a cat, to the syllable heard in the conversation of 
other human beings. This infantile echoing of a long drawn 
out o-ooh, the whining meow, the repetitive da da da da, and a 
hundred other sounds, even though it is at first unintelligent, 
initiates the child into the rhythms and patterns of speaking. 


. speech is generally reckoned from the moment when 
a child first utters a sound with full consciousness of its 
meaning, that is, of its capacity for pointing to some object or 
situation which he has experienced. For some time the child 
may have shown that he understands what tick-tock means by 
eagerly pointing his finger at the clock on the mantel when the 
word is spoken. When, at last, he himself says the word as he 
turns toward the clock, he has made his first sortie into that 
strange territory of the spoken word where in the days ahead 
he will carry on many a campaign. His understanding of the 
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word tick-tock is, naturally, quite limited; it means to him only 
a white-faced object which keeps ticking away in a manner 
fascinating to observe. When he is three years old he will 
know in addition, perhaps, that in some mysterious way its 
moving hands regulate the time of his meals, his afternoon nap, 
and his father’s daily homecoming. When he is six or seven 
he will understand the difference between the big hand and the 
little hand and be able to compute the hours by noting their 
relationship to the numbers on the dial. By the time that he 
is ten, he may have taken clocks apart and come to some under- 
standing of their mechanism. Later on, if he is of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind, he may have reflected upon the puzzling 
question of the nature of time and the origin of man’s conception 
of it. In short, the meaning of the word clock does not stay 
fixed; it develops and expands in accordance with the successive 
experiences which the child has with timepieces and the extent 
to which he reflects upon his experiences. 

The child’s first attempts at articulate speech usually come 
early in his second year of life. So extreme is the variation 
among children, however, that one infant may surprise his 
mother by addressing her as “Ma-ma-ma” as early as the 
eighth or ninth month while another may cause his parents 
some perturbation by postponing the utterance of his first word 
until he has reached the ripe age of eighteen or twenty months. 
There is no particular reason for parental pride in the first case, 
nor for parental anxiety in the second, especially if the child 
gives evidence of understanding what he hears. In general, 
girls talk at an earlier age than boys, and retain their lead 
during the years when language forms are being mastered. Why 
this is so, nobody knows. Children from either very poor homes 
or from very wealthy homes are likely to be slower than other 
children, the former partially at least because their parents’ 
time is chiefly occupied in gaining a livelihood and the latter 
because they are frequently entrusted to the care of servants 
who may take only a modest interest in the development of 
their charges. 

The first words which the twelve- or thirteen-month-old 
infant speaks may be regarded, then, as the result of the inter- 
mingling of two forces, the sound-making impulses inherent in 
his nature and the stimulus to imitation offered by spoken words 
which he has come to understand. The child is daily exposed 
to a great stream of words—hundreds or even thousands— 
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during the course of his waking hours, most of which have no 
more meaning or interest for him than they would for a playful 
kitten busy about its own affairs. Periodically, however, his 
attention is drawn to certain sounds which have a direct bearing 
on the business in hand. If he observes a dog, an interesting 
creature in its own right, gamboling and barking, and simul- 
taneously hears “See the bow-wow,” he is likely to respond 
promptly, “Bow-wow.” 

In the first place it is, like many of the words (choo-choo, 
meow, moo-moo, etc.) which appear earliest in the child’s 
vocabulary, a natural symbol; that is, the sound of the word 
suggests the sense. Unlike the great majority of adult words, 
which are arbitrary in character and learned only by mechanical 
association, it is directly related to a very striking aspect of the 
thing it symbolizes, the dog’s propensity for barking. In the 
second place, it represents a sound combination which is easily 
within the powers of the child, whose babbling has consisted 
chiefly of simple vowel sounds and the consonants B, P, M, D, 
and 7. The gutturals, G and K, and the sibilants, S and Z, are 
more difficult and are less likely to be attempted. 

It is instructive to note that there is a kind of universal 
language of childhood which appears in the speech of children 
of diverse nations and races. For example, while the English- 
speaking child is saying bow-wow, his Russian contemporary is 
saying waw-waw, the French child oua-oua, the Dutch waf-waf, 
the German waw-waw, and the Japanese waw-waw. The sound 
ma-ma, Which may be heard frequently in the babbling of babies 
after the sixth month, is another of the many natural symbols 
employed by children, which know no national boundaries. It 
is a sound which often accompanies the taking in of milk and 
the chewing of food, and hence quickly becomes associated with 
the mother who provides the child with nourishment. The 
word, or a derivative of it, is found in the speech of adults of 
many nationalities. It occurs not only in such forms as mater, 
mére, madre, Mutter, and meter in well-developed European 
languages, but also in similar guises in more than one hundred 
primitive African languages. The appeal of associative sounds 
is so great that there is likely to be some coining of onomato- 
poetic terms, as was the case with one child who invented the 
word gurgly-gurgly as a sign that he wanted a drink from the 
water faucet. 
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HE speech development of a child, once his tongue has 

been loosed, does not proceed at a-regular tempo. So 
unpredictable are the ways of a one-year-old that the utterance 
of the first two or three words is no indication that he is now 
ready to get on quickly with the business of learning to speak. 
Instead, finding that life is proceeding smoothly with his cur- 
rent stock of words supplemented by a variety of gestures, he 
may rest on his linguistic oars for weeks or even months. 
Again, several words may flash upon the child in a single day 
and he seems almost to explode into volubility. No matter what 
his rate of progress, however, his expression is typically confined 
to single words for a period of several months, usually until he 
is eighteen or nineteen months of age. He is constantly subject, 
however, to the subtle and pervasive pressure resulting from the 
great number of unknown words he hears and the desires which 
are struggling for expression within him. Before he is two 
years of age, he begins to develop the consciousness, however 
faint, that everything has a name. 

With this realization there comes also the awareness that, 
if he can but learn the names of things, he will be able to 
exercise hitherto unsuspected powers, to bend those about him 
to his will, to explore further and still further the endlessly 
fascinating vistas which are beginning to open up. He has 
learned very early that a good, hearty spell of crying is an 
excellent technique for summoning a solicitous parent, but what 
are the specific words which indicate that a pin is sticking sharply 
into his side? That he is hungry and wants his dinner? That 
someone has forgotten to place his favorite woolly dog beside 
him in bed? By the time that his birthday cake wears two 
candles, then, a great light has broken over him and the period 
of “What’s that?” has been ushered in. 

This simple question is the tool which the two-year-old 
uses in building up his knowledge. He asks it not once, but 
scores of times—and it may be added that if he is wise he will 
continue to ask it all his life—and he is satisfied if he is told 
that it is a fire engine, a robin, a pencil, a boat, a song, a whistle, 
a soldier. What he wants most of all is to find out the names 
of things, for names may be filed conveniently in one’s memory 
and later be put to highly diverting uses. The child seems to 
know intuitively the truth which Jonathan Swift brings out in 
Gulliver’s Travels in his story of the difficulties encountered by 
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a man who, wearying of language, decided to carry around with 
him a great bag full of objects and to point to the actual object 
instead of using words in his conversation with others: Words 
are verbal substitutes which enable an individual to carry his 
private world around with him in the most convenient imagin- 
able fashion. 

There is no intellectual achievement of later years which is 
comparable to the astounding progress which the child makes in 
mastering the intricacies of language between the ages of two 
and four or five. At two years of age he has only a small store 
of single words related to the most striking aspects of his imme- 
diate surroundings, such as toys and food, a few terms for 
physical sensations and actions such as warmth and hunger and 
walking, and one or two stock phrases for prying further infor- 
mation out of those he lives with. By the time that he is five, 
he has learned, without any recourse to textbooks or school 
teachers or study periods, to express himself ably on any subject 
which falls within the circle of his far-ranging activities. He 
handles simple, compound, and complex sentence forms; clauses 
used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs; infinitives, participles, 
and gerunds; involved problems of syntax and time relation- 
ship. Although his control over these elements is considerable, 
he would, like the Frenchman who was surprised to discover 
that he had been speaking prose all his life, be of course startled 
to know that such formidable grammatical terms could be 
applied to the language he uses. These accomplishments are 
best seen for what they are against the backdrop of the fumbling 
efforts of high-school or college students to speak a second 
language after two or three years of classroom study. 

During this period the child encounters some curious prob- 
lems and comes many a cropper as he struggles to keep his 
language abreast of his expanding ideas. Not knowing how to 
phrase a negative statement, he may say, “Touch the hot stove,” 
qualifying this apparently affirmative dictum with a “No!” or 
an emphatic shake of the head. Quick to sense the principle 
lying behind the shift in word form from singular to plural, he 
says not only “My hands,” but “My foots” and “Those mans” 
as well. The formation of digger and longest may suggest the 
parallel forms gooder and baddest. One uses walked and talked 
in speaking of past happenings, so why not goed, comed, gived, 
and eated? One hears myself, yourself, and ourselves, so what 
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is odd about Aisself and theirselves? Not that J, my, me, you, 
and those other little words are easy to understand. Far from 
it. It is puzzling for one to be asked, “Do you want to go with 
me?” and then have to change the words around in answering, 
“Me (or is it I?) want to go with you.” Just who is J? And 
who is you? Or again, what do these strange words like tomor- 
row, yesterday, Tuesday, last week, and next year mean? It is 
so hard to find out when one is three years old and time is a 
will-o’-the-wisp. Gradually, however, one by one, the pro- 
nouns drop into place, the idioms grow familiar, the ideas clear 
up, and words can be made to tell what they are supposed to tell. 


His, then, is, in broad outline, the story of what happens 

between the moment that a baby first opens his eyes upon 
the blooming, buzzing confusion of a world he cannot compre- 
hend and the day, four or five years later, when he is ready to 
start off to kindergarten as a postgraduate student in language 
who has already won high honors for diligence and acumen. 
It is a good story, and a well-documented one. And like many 
good stories, it has a moral. The moral is this: We are not 
born human; we become human through the process of asso- 
ciating with others. 

There is nothing surer than that all of us bring up our 
children in our own linguistic footsteps. No baby is born with 
a Southern drawl or a New England twang. He soon takes on, 
however, the characteristic speech of the region in which he 
happens to live. No baby is born with a predilection for saying 
“You was” or “He ain’t” or “Them things” or any of the 
hundred other solecisms which may some day rise to plague him 
when circumstance has made him sensitive to the importance 
attached to grammatical propriety. Most of us instinctively 
shield young children from exposure to vulgarity and profanity. 
We are not always, however, as circumspect as we might be 
about providing our children with reasonably acceptable stand- 
ards of English usage in our own speech. If we drop our final 
g’s, it is quite certain that our offspring will likewise quickly 
form the habit of saying runnin’, takin’, and doin’. If we run 
our words together, they will faithfully reproduce our “Wha- 
didjasay?” And if we couch our orders to cease and desist in 
the phrasing “You can’t do that now,” they will hardly respond 
“When may I?” It is, of course, a temptation to the parent of 
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any loquacious four-year-old to permit. himself the luxury of 
a resounding “Shut up!” but it is somewhat disillusioning a 
half-hour later to hear the youngster repeating the phrase with 
similar intonation in an admonition to his squalling younger 
sister. Furthermore, there is no educational magic by which 
the third-grade teacher in Public School No. 67 or the teacher 
of Sophomore English in Central High School can, in a semes- 
ter’s time, transform forty we-wuzzers into polished users of 
the King’s English. The hard fact is that a child either has an 
ear attuned to the cadences of standard English before he goes 
to school or he acquires it later only with great difficulty. 

Just as a child’s speech is a carbon copy of his family’s, so 
are his ideas and his attitudes likely to be. There is no formal 
instruction in etiquette or morals or religion or politics which 
can have so potent an influence on the behavior of the child as 
the actions and the conversation of those with whom he lives in 
intimate daily association. Obviously, there is nothing in his 
genes which determines whether he will regard the Republican 
or the Democratic party as the embodiment of political wisdom, 
the gray stone church or the red brick church as the abode of 
righteousness and truth, spiders as fearsome creatures or spin- 
ners of fabulous skill, speaking up in company as a polite or a 
grossly impertinent thing to do. Yet he soon comes to hold 
strong opinions on such matters and a hundred others besides. 
All this is no more than natural, in view of the fact that words 
take on meaning, not in a vacuum, but in direct relationship to a 
situation in which human feelings are involved. A spider, to 
take the illustration mentioned above, can be made the occasion 
for shudders and a hasty retreat or for an engaging lesson in 
natural history. 


I THAT strange realm which Alice entered through the look- 
ing glass, she was told by Humpty Dumpty, as he sat pre- 
cariously balanced on the top of a high wall: “When I use a 
word it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more 
nor less.” 

In the looking-glass world of language every child is an 
Alice. Every adult isa Humpty Dumpty. And it is easy to fall. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Dean Retires 


n August 31, Dean Arthur J. Klein retired after 15 
years of service on the staff of the College of Educa- 
tion. He came to the University in 1930 as professor 

of school administration and became dean of the College in 
1937. Before coming to Ohio State University he served on 
the staffs of the College of the City of New York and Wheaton 
College, and as chief of the Division of Higher Education of 
the United States Bureau (now Office) of Education. 

To recount all the notable services which he rendered to the 
College of Education would make a long narrative. He was 
largely responsible for the merger of five smaller departments 
into the Department of Education, the development of the 
student advisory program, and the reorganization of the Bureau 
of Educational Research. He directed the College during the 
difficult wartime period. Under his leadership, the Departments 
of Fine Arts and Music were transformed into the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts and the School of Music. 

Nor were his activities confined to the College of Education. 
He was active in the affairs of the University at large as well 
as in the state and nation. He was chairman of the Committee 
on University Courses, Activities, and Program, whose recom- 
mendations formed the basis for the reorganization of various 
aspects of the University’s work in the early 1930’s. He was 
chairman of the Conference of Deans of Education of the Five 
State Universities and director of the first and second Miami 
Workshops. In addition, he found time to render many services 
throughout the country. 

He expects to continue to live at Worthington and to take 
an active part in the educational affairs of the state and nation. 
Now that he is freed from the demands of an administrative 
position, we hope that he may be able to contribute more fre- 
quently to our columns. The staff of the BULLETIN join their 
colleagues in the College of Education in extending best wishes 
to their former chief and constant friend. R. H.E. 
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Are the Schools Ready? 


vENTs during August moved with almost terrifying ra- 

pidity. Thanks to the development of the atomic bomb, 

the end of the war came much more quickly than anyone 

had dared hope. We are now in the postwar world that we 

have talked about so much. The armed services and other 

agencies of the government have moved with commendable 

speed to reduce wartime controls, cancel war contracts, and 

release men from the armed services. We can expect within a 

few months to have pretty well completed the transition from 
wartime to peacetime conditions. 

But we shall not return to our pre-war state; it is impossible 
to turn the clock back. Schools must educate for life in a world 
as different from that of 1938 as the latter was from that of, 
say, 1870. It is, in the first place, “one world” in a much fuller 
sense than Wendell Willkie could have foreseen when he wrote 
his famous book. It is an interesting coincidence that Senator 
Hiram Johnson, the last of the great isolationists of the preced- 
ing generation, passed from the scene at almost the exact 
moment the atomic bomb made its appearance. 

In the second place, the postwar world is one where men’s 
power for good or evil has increased beyond the wildest dreams 
of only a few years ago. Now as never before is it true that man 
is at once a beast and a god. In the third place, the postwar 
world is one which will demand a more equitable distribution of 
the goods of life and will find ways, peaceable or other, of 
enforcing that demand. Now that it has been demonstrated how 
relatively easy it is to produce material goods sufficient to pro- 
vide a high standard of living for the entire population, the less 
favored classes are not going indefinitely to suffer mass unem- 
ployment and deprivation. 

These and many other changes present a challenge to the 
schools. Are the schools prepared to train their students to 
think and act in ways appropriate to life ina united world? Can 
they, and will they, do their share in training mind and con- 
science so that man’s tremendously increased power will be 
used for the common good rather than for selfish purposes? : 
Are they ready to work for a peaceful transition in social arrange- 
ments which will provide a better life for the common man? 

| Continued on page 168 | 
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Books to Read 


Brarpb, CHaRLEs A., AND Bearp, Mary R. A Basic History of the United 
States. New York: The New Home Library, 1944. x-+ 508 pp- 

This book, in format and especially in the many maps and charts, is one 
of those marvels of technology, “books at figures ranging from five cents .. . 
to sixty-odd cents a copy [like this one] . . . turned out and sold by the 
million” (page 371). In it the readers, and it deserves the millions, will find 
those basic facts to which testers have recently called attention in adequate 
quantity, but so arranged as to express a basic thesis, “continentalism,” as an 
ideological wrapper for the facts. Folks left the Old World because they 
would not adjust themselves to its historically determined pattern in the 
aspects of authoritarianism, militarism, avowed social classes, restricted thought 
and expression, and, for the masses, an economy of perennial scarcity. The 
basic American problems are, and have been, to find adjustments in these 
matters in terms of American environment, mental and physical. With 
attempts at solution came a consciousness of what was being done, which, with 
rationalization and criticism, is essential American thought. The story of 
thought and literary expression is full beyond expectation in so small a volume, 
as is the story of American education and even of the newest techniques of 
communicating ideas, all the way down to television. Wars and “events” find 
their place, but are passed with a light touch generally, while interesting treat- 
ment is accorded to the history of certain business organizations. Necessarily 
in such a treatment, individuals cease to be those disturbing irregularities, 
human personalities, and become indexes of trends, so much so that James K. 
Polk can masquerade as Leonidas, his fighting bishop cousin, without bringing 
damage to the development, though it may have brought some blushes to the 
authors. With the passage of time, the ways of the Old World and the New 
differ more sharply, while sharper still is the divergence of the “isms” which 
serve to generalize and rationalize them. Basically, Americanism is our historic 
way of making those adjustments which our ancestors refused to make in the 
Old World way, and the most troublesome was the refusal to accept any solu- 
tion which spelled insecurity and penury for the masses. Industrialization and 
the legal appropriation of the area of the nation focused the problem, conces- 
sion of democracy made it a potent political issue. In the midst of attempted 
solution, we were involved, reluctantly as for the majority, in Werld War I. 
The solution for the problem of world order which we endeavored to gen- 
eralize out of our experience failed to work, our domestic problems were 
aggravated by the war, and the New Deal, which, as a counsel of desperation, 
resulted, had made no real solution when we were, even more reluctantly, 
involved in World War Il. The summary statement, as of 1944, of the effect 
of participation on our society, economy, and thought is staggering. The 
Beards conclude by stating that current thought follows historic Americanism 
by seeing continental problems, especially economic ones of jobs and security, 
as more important than world order. By implication, they appear to indorse 
the judgment. Warne_Er F. WooprInG 
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FREEMAN, MELVILLE. The Story of Our Republic. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Company, 1943. xxx-+-458 pp. 

This is an unusual textbook, notable in a number of ways. First, it is more 
abundantly illustrated with better-chosen pictures, maps, and charts than any 
high-school book with which the writer is familiar, The illustrations are placed 
where they belong in relation to the text, a common-sense arrangement which 
is often ignored. Places and events mentioned in the text are shown on 
sketch maps. 

The style of the book is unusually lucid. While it is not in any sense 
“written down,” the sentence structures are kept simple, and the information 
is presented with sufficient concrete detail so that even poor readers will be 
able to handle it while the most intelligent Seniors will enjoy it. This is in 
part made possible by the length of the book which comprises two volumes of 
almost a thousand pages bound in one. The author, editor, and publisher 
evidently realize what so many miss—that it is easier and quicker for a child 
to read a thousand clear pages than the same facts compressed into four hun- 
dred. With a few exceptions, controversial questions are presented fairly and 
adequately. 

The book is supplied with unusually complete indexes and various kinds 
of supplementary aids, Each chapter has a clear organization and, instead of 
subtopics, has the topic sentences of paragraphs printed in bold-faced type. 
There are bibliographies for supplementary reading, chronological tables for 
reference, study suggestions, summaries, a good index, and many other aids 
which may be ignored or used at the discretion of the teacher. 

As textbooks go, its binding is not bad, though it could easily have been 
made more beautiful. The end papers are very interesting. The book itself 
weighs too much for comfortable holding; it is too bad that this factor was 


ignored when practically everything else was done to make this a pleasant 


book to handle. MarcareT WILLIs 


AUERBACK, ARLINE B., for the Child Study Association of America. T'oday’s 
Children for Tomorrow's World: a Guide to the Study of the Child from 
Infancy to Six: A Manual for Study with Suggestions to Group Leaders. 
New York: Child Study Association of America, Inc., 1944. 24 pp. 

It would be difficult to recommend any study aid for parents which would 
be more up-to-date, helpful, or practical, than this one, for the size of the 
booklet or for the modest price of 30 cents. The reviewer finds every page a 
temptation to quotation. The material presented is pertinent, well outlined, 
and timely, without being so “dated” that it will be unusable in a short time. 

Recognizing the fact that the world for which today’s children are being 
prepared is a “huge, blurred question mark,” the author defines three qualities 
our children will surely need: resourcefulness, understanding, and integrity or 
courage. She shows how these qualities can arise through “‘confidence and the 
feeling of sureness and competence that come only from a secure childhood” 
(page 3). 

Questions are asked for the guidance of groups or individuals who wish 
to see how the development of these qualities is related to certain general 
topics: the good home, good care and training, discipline, sense of responsi- 
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bility, sex interests, play, and the community in its relation to social needs. 
References to well-selected and readable books and pamphlets are closely 
integrated with each topic presented. But books are not the only source 
material at the reader’s command. Observation trips to various child-care and 
child-study centers are recommended, as well as attendance at lectures and 
meetings with study groups in closely related fields. 

The father is not forgotten in the plans suggested for this study group. 
Parents’ problems, such as separation and divorce, the difficulties of the wage- 
earning mother, as well as the readjustments resulting from the father’s 
absence in Service or war work, are recognized in the discussion. 

For a clear-cut, practical, usable booklet, this one has everything to 
recommend it to busy people who want to keep abreast of modern trends in 
childhood education without sentimentalism or emotionalism. 


Emity L. Stocp11. 
e F ¢ 


Second Miami Workshop 


[Continued from page 142] 


presented by a specialist and then discussed by the Workshop. 
Two hours were devoted to each of these topics. In a number 
of cases, special committees made up of members who volun- 
teered, made a study of them; in five or six cases, reports were 
made by these committees to the Workshop. Opportunity was 
also given for the presentation and discussion of topics which 
were not on the agenda but which individual members or groups 
thought should be discussed; two or three such topics were 
considered. 

A report of the Workshop is being prepared by a committee 
of which Dean J. L. Blair of Kent State University is chairman. 
It is hoped that the report may be ready for distribution early 


in the autumn. Inquiries concerning it should be addressed to 
Dean Blair. 


[Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


Wartime Problems of High-School Students 


[Continued from page 144] 


of being unable to enter the branch of the services desired or 
being classified as physically unfit were problems of most of the 
boys whose eighteenth birthday was drawing near. Lack of 


preparation for a postwar job created another very important 
problem. 
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Most of the students indicated that they were happy in 
school and considered school work important and worth while. 
However, they felt that the teachers did not understand how 
the war was affecting them. Of the 165 students, only 13 felt 
that teachers really understood their difficulties. Students be- 
lieved that the schools are still teaching subjects that have little 
bearing on the present or the immediate future. They would 
like classes which deal with the problems of war and peace and 
which will be of help in their personal and vocational problems. 

When youth ponders on the bad effects of the war it sees a 
very gloomy picture: broken homes, low moral standards, many 
persons diseased, injured, or mentally ill, white crosses, 
quarrelsome allies, starvation, high taxes, depression, unemploy- 
ment, prejudice, and another war. But it also foresees many 
good effects of the war: pride in being an American, advance- 
ment in science, technology, and medicine, the brotherhood of 
man, the defeat of Fascism, a just and fair peace, booming 
industry, new substances to offset the loss of natural resources, 
the awakening of Americans to the value of their young 
people, and the realization by the youth of our land that there 
is work to do in America, that America has work to do in the 
world, and that youth must be the future builder of our 
democracy. [Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


Are the Schools Ready? 


[ Continued from page 164 | 


More immediately, of course, the schools face the task of 
meeting the needs of veterans of the armed forces and industry. 
A great many of them will look to the schools rather than to 
colleges and other institutions for help in completing their 
education or retraining themselves for life in the postwar world. 

If the schools are not ready to do these and other things 
which the postwar world demands, they should make haste to 


get ready. R.H.E. 








